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THE PRISONER‘S CHILD. 

It was early morning. 

‘Js this the way to Sing Sing?’ 

‘Yes,’ roughly replied a brown-faced 
ountryman, and passed on. 

It was afternoon. The child was some- 
what fragile in her appearance. Her 
ponnet was of broken straw; her shoes 
were much torn; the sun played hotly on 
her tender forehead. She walked on and 
gan hour longer. 

‘Is this the way to Sing Sing ?” 

‘Yes, little girl; but what are you go- 
ing there for of 

The child trudged on, her lip quivering, 
but not deigning to answer the pleasant- 
fuced old man who had stopped the jog- 
ging of his horse to note her hurried man- 
ner, and who liked that little face, anx- 
jous and sad as its expression was. 

The dew was falling. Katy had fallen 
too, almost. A rough stone by the way 
imbedded in moss, received her tired little 
frame. She looked so wearied and aged, 
sitting there, her tangled hair falling on 
the hands that were clasped over her face. 
By the shaking of her frame, the tears 
were coming too, and she was bravely | 
trying to hold them back. | 

‘Why! whatis this dear child doing | : i 
here?” | now, led her into the kitchen. Mean- 

Theexclamation came from a pair of | — son os ac eee aaa 

oung lips. ’ 

= err dd ! I declare!’ cried al drawing-room. The sylph figure in white, 
harsher voice, and Katy, looking up sud-| lounging gracefully in the midst of deli- 

denly, cowered away from the sight of the |cate cushions, accompanied her narration 

pe ° 

pretty young girl, and her agreeable look- | = a art ag and now and 

i i then a little laugh. 

ing companion. . ; 

‘What are you doing here, little girl ?’ | a 2 Wh emer = wr . ene m8 n 
uked Nell Maywood, moving a little |g 0 Sing Sing for: o erent 
nearer towords the frightened child. [uP anne. “ wear ; Plate 

‘Going to Sing Sing,’ said Katy in a| ©! S0e8; and then, maybe, w ‘ 
seared val P . . |age to have her carried some way, if her 
‘Did you ever, George! this child 2 is of any ay Oh! such 
going to Sing Sing; why, it’s ten miles eerste: ga woe soap 
of, Child, did you know it was so far : pra n s oe — nits > 
off?” ’ ? ’ ’ 

Katy shook her head, and wiped away \I was talking about a mite of a child ;— 
the hot and heavy tears one by one. jshe can’t be more than ten, ifthat. I saw 

‘Why, yes, you poor little goose.— | her out here sitting on moss-rock ;—the 
What are you going to Sing Sing for > | most a She says she is go- 
Have you had your supper ?’ ing to Sing Sing. 

Katy shook “ie — ‘I met her on my way,’ said the pleas- 

‘Have you had any dinner >" ant-faced old man; ‘she asked me about 

Again the sad child shook her head. _/it, and I would have stopped her, but she 

‘Nor breakfast? Why, George, the | trudged on. Where isshe? It was noon) 
Poor little thing must be almost starved !’ | per pct i jis 

‘Ishould think so,’ mechanically re-| ‘In thekitchen, papa. Susan is taking 
plied her brother, just recovering from a| 800d care of her, I suspect, and when she 
yawn, and showing signs of sympathy. he had a hearty supper we will talk with 

‘Look here; what’s your name? Well, | her. 
Katy, you must come up to the house, and | “ = ect sore gon pt 
get something to cut. Going to Sing Sing | 2& : 
on foot : rm me, ieee pac ! ad brightly ; and music and mirth banished 
low me, Kasy, and we'll take care of you | all thoughts of care. Suddenly, Nell 
to-night, somehow, and see about your |Maywood remembered the little odd 
going to Sing Sing to-morrow.’ figure, and clapping her hands, cried, 

Katy followed. What a glorious vision |* Oh, I've something to show you, girls,’ 
burst upon her view! The palace house ; | and disappeared. ‘ we 
the rocks reddening in the low western | Susan was picking gooseberries near 
stn; the shining river; the signs of the pantry in the kitchen, 
luxury on every hand. baat Where is the child, Susy >’ asked Nell 

They walked up a wide avenue. Elms | Maywood. ‘ 
and oaks threw their pleasant branches on, ‘ On thigjloor step, Miss,’ Susan replied, 
each side, here and there a flower bush | picking away. 
might be seen; vines grew around the | ‘ Why, no, Susan, there’s nobody here ; 
noble pillars, twisting up, up to the glit- | nobody to be an 
tering windows. | * Yes, Miss.’ Susan placed her pan 





‘Susan, give this poor child a good sup- | down, held her apron up to catch the 


per; she is hungry, and tired, too, I| stems of the berries, and walked deliber- 
imagine. After that, I will see what can | ately to the door. 
be done for her.’ 

Susan wore a mild face. 
Pleasantly down at the poor tired little 
one, and taking her hand, which trembled 


She looked supper. 


expect. 
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child ; but she’s deep, deep, Miss Nelly ;| 1ave come to Sing Sing, from New York, 
she’s gone. Let me see—there ain’t an) | »n-foot >’ 

silver round—I should be afraid she’d| ‘ Yes, sir,’ said the child, frightened at 
took something ; they’re mighty artful.’ |his manner, which had in it something of 
‘Why; didn't you tell her she might/severity. 

stay all night?’ Nell Maywood was 
peeping here and there, to spy her if pos- 
sible. 

* Yes, Miss Nell ; and told her what a 
good bed there was over the wood shed ; 
but she looked strange out of them large 
eyes of hers, and never seemed to hear.’ 
‘The poor child is in trouble,’ said 
Nell, quite sorrowful that she could not 
further relieve her necessities. ‘I'd have 
given her something to wear, and we could 
have sent her to Sing Sing ; but, perhaps 
she will come back again; will you send 


* And what have you come for ?” 

‘To see my father!’ the child burst 
forth with one great sob, and for a mo- 
ment her little frame was shaken with a 
tempest of feeling. 

* And who is your father?’ asked the 
warden, kindly. 

‘He is Mr. Loyd,’ said the child, as 
soon as she could speak for her rushing 
sobs. 

The warden looked at the jailer. 
‘Loyd ; there are three Loyds here: 
Jim, Bondy, and Dick,’ said the jailer. 


‘Why, she sat here some time after 
I turned and came in; she was 
sitting there, looking up at the stars, I 
I thought she was a mighty quiet 


her to me?’ 
‘If she do, I will, Miss,’ answered Su- 
san, going at the gooseberries again. 
But little Kate did not come back.— 
She had been watching her opportunity to 
get off, and had already been gone some 
time. She slept in an open field ; crawled 
into some hay; she would have walked 
all night, if she had dared; but she was 
afraid of the darkness. 
‘Mr. Warden, there’s a queer case over 
at my house,’ said a bluff-looking fellow, 
meeting the warden of Sing Sing prison. 
* We found her last night in some out of 
the way place, and nothing would do but 
my wife must take her in. We can’t find 
out her name, except that it is Katy, and 
I expect she wants to see somebody in 
the prison. But we can’t get anything 
out of her; where she came from, or any 
thing about it.’ 
‘ Bring her over here,’ said the warden, 
‘my wife is wanting a little girl for help; 
maybe she’s just the one.’ So Katy stood, 
trembling more than ever, in a few mo- 
ments, in the presence of the warden and 
jailer. Katy was a pretty child. Her 
large blue eyes wore an expression of in- 
tense melancholy ; her hair had been nice- 


put a good pair of shoes on her feet. 


lously. 








ly combed and curled ; and some one had 
‘Well, my little girl,’ said the warden, 


kindly, for he was prepossessed in her 
favor, * ae from ?” 
‘New Yor* child, faintly. 


The men looked at each other incredu- 
‘Do you mean to say that you 


‘They may not be their proper names,’ 
responded the warden. 
*That’s so,’ said the jailer, ‘ but I can 
try them all. Little one, was your fath- 
er’s name Jim ?’ 
The child nodded her head, or they 
thought she did; she was all convulsed 
with the reaction brought on by the ter- 
mination of her journey. 
‘Ifit’s Jim, he’s a bad one,’ said the 
jailer, in a low voice; ‘he’s in irons this 
morning, for tempting to break jail; he 
don’t deserve a little gal as looks like that 
one, the villain. Come, child, I'll go and 
find your father.’ 

He took Katy’s shaking hand; with 
the other she dashed the tears away as 
fast as they fell. It frightened her almost 
into calmness, to see the ponderous door 
at which the jailer applied the great key; 
and the stillness of the long-toned pas- 
sages ; the dimness thrown over all; the 
constant succession of bars and bleak 
black walls was terrible to a sensitive 
mind like hers. 
the jailer, and the tread of the warden be- 
hind him, echoed through the gloom and 
the space! It was in truth a great tomb 
through which they moved; a tomb in 
which were confined living hearts, whose 
throb could almost be heard in the awful 
stillness. On, on they went, now through 
this massive door, now through that pas- 
sage way. Every thing spoke of crime, 





How the heavy tread of 


fierce passions subdued and held in stern 
control; every thing, from the grim face 
of the ferocious watch dog, to the sentinels 


armed. They turned and went up the stairs 
the jailer holding the scared bird close to 
his side with a tender clasp, the warden 
following. Another tramp, and at last 
they came to a stand still. The jailer 
rapped at a cell door. Slowly the figure 
of a man with a harsh, hair-covered face 
appeared. ‘ Here’s your little girl come 
to see you,’ said the jailer. 

‘ Little girl! hem! you're green,’ said 


|the man in grum accents; ‘I’ve got no 


little girl, or you wouldn’t catch me here.’ 

‘Father,’ said the childish voice. It 

sounded so sweet, so childish in that ter- 

tible prison. But, as the scowling face 

came closer to the bars, the child hid her 

head quickly in the jailer’s arm, half sob- 

bing; it wasn’t he. 

‘We'll try the next one.’ He walked 
farther on, and spoke more pleasantly this 
time. ‘ Well, Bondy, here’s little Katy ; 

don’t you want to see her ?” 

‘ Little Katy—’ there was along pause. 

‘I had a Katy once—not a little Katy—I 

broke her heart—God pity me. Go on, 

it can’t be for me.’ 

Again the sweet voice rang out, * Fath- 

’ The prisoner came up close to the 
bars; a youthful face framed with light 
wavy hair; a face in which the blue eyes 
looked innocent ; a face, that it seemed a 
sin to couple with a foul deed, gazed out. 
He saw the child’s earnest, pleading, tear- 
ful eyes ; a dark expression rolled like a 
wave across his brow ; a groan came up 
from his bosom, and with a low moan he 
staggered against his bed crying, ‘ Take 
her away ; I can’t stand the sight of any- 
thing pure like that.’ 

Katy had hidden her face a second time, 
as she feebly cried, ‘ Itisn’t him :’ so they 
kept on to the third cell : 

‘Jim, here’s a little girl, little Katy, 
your daughter, wants to see you,’ 

A stupid ‘what!’ came from the bed ; 
the man had probably just awakened. 

* Your little daughter ?” 

There was a sound of rattling irons 
that made the child shiver. Dimly ap- 
peared the face and outlines of a well made 
man—the countenance handsome, but 
evil. He seemed not to comprehend.— 
But as fast as his chains would permit 
him, he came forward and looked out at 
the anxious face below. It was almost 
too much for the child. With aloud con- 
vulsive cry, she exclaimed, ‘ Father! 
father !’ and fell nearly senseless against 
the jailer. 


er. 


‘ Katy !’ exclaimed the man, and there 
was a nervous twitching about the mus- 
cles of the mouth, ‘ What in Heaven’s 
name has brought her here ?” 

The jailer was calling the child to con- 
sciousness. 

‘Shall we let her come to the cell?’ 
asked the warden. 

Jim was dashing his hand across his 
face. A smothered ‘ yes’ issued from his 
lips. They opened a ponderous door, and. 
put the child within. Her arms were aut 
stretched ; his hands wide open, and they, 
came together with a clanking sound ; 
together about the form of that poor little 
child. 

‘Oh, father!’ ‘Oh, Katy, Katy!’ and 
then there was.a quiet crying. By and by 
the man lifted the little head whose glos- 
sy curls were hanging on his shoulder, 
and oh! what a sharp rattle of the chains 
smote on her ear, and looked in her face. 
After a moment's irresolution he kissed 
her, and then his head fell under her ear- 
nest, loving look. 

‘ Katy, what made you come ?’ * Want- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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ed to see you, father,’ and the head was 
on his shoulder again. 

* How did you come, Katy ; never mind 
the noise, they are locking up; they will 
be here again, and let you out; how did 
you come, Katy ?’ 

*I walked here.’ 

‘ From New York, child!’ 

“Yes, father.’ 

There was no sound, save that of the 
ehains, as he strained her closer to his 
bosom. 

* And how did you leave—her—Katy— 

+ your motker?’ 

The question was fearfully asked, but 
not responded to, He gazed eagerly in 
the child’s face! Her little lip was quiver- 


* Katy, tell me quick !’ 

* She died, father.’ 

A groan, a terrible groan followed, the 
convict’s head fell in the lap of his child, 
and he wept with strong cries. The 
jailer and the warden said that they never | 
saw a sight so wonderful. And the child| 
tried to comfort him; still his strength 
seemed to be gone, and his sobs were like 
gasps. 

* Oh, Katy, when did she die? Oh, 
my poor May! my poor girl.’ 

* Ever so long ago, I guess, ever so 
many weeks,’ replied the child; ‘* but she 
told me to come and see you, and comfort 

ou.’ 
*Oh, God! this is hard; she always 
forgave me.’ 

* She told me to pray for you, too ; she 
told me to ask you, would you be real 
good after you came out, and meet her in 
heaven ?” 

‘In heaven! Jin heaven,’ groaned the 
man, giving way tohisagony. The child 
was angel-guided. Her soft touch was 
better for his soul’s good than the stripes 
and the chains. He had been hardened ; 
her little love had melted down the ada- 
mant ; had found the locked up good of 
his nature, and she had sent her sweet 
smiles through his prison-door. Long he 
sat there, his head in the lap of his beau- 
tiful, quiet child. None dared disturb 
him; jailer and warden walked to and 
fro. 
‘Father, when you come out, J'll take 
care of you.’ 

He lifted his head; his eyes, red with 
weeping, were fastened on her face. 

* Mother said that I might.’ 

* God’s blessing on you, my angel-child ; 
you may save your miserable father.’ 

* 1 will save you, father.’ 

The warden cleared his throat; the 
jailer spoke roughly to one of the prison- 
ers; it was to hide his emotion. * You 
had better come now,’ he added, going to 
the cell. 

*Can’t I stay ?” 

*No, dear; but you shall come and 
see me again.’ 

They took her gently from the dark 
cell; she sobbed very quietly. In the 
warden’s room stood a pleasant-faced old 
man. 

* I have come after that little girl,’ he 
said. ‘She must go home with me. I'll 
take good care of her; I've heard her sto- 
ry; and when her father comes out, if 
he’s a mind to behave himself, I'll give 
him plenty to do. Besides that, I’ll bring 
her up once a week to see him. What 
say you, little one, will you go with me ?” 
and good old Mr. Maywood stroked her 
hair, as he said, pityingly, ‘ Poor child! 
poor child!’ 

Reader, ten miles from Sing Sing, there 
is a little cottage occupied by a laborious 
man and his one daughter. Little Katy 
is fulfilling the commands of her dying 
mother. She is taking care of her father, 
and he, thank God, is taking care of him- 
self! Men respect him, and God has for- 
given him. 





(SBE CUT ON FIRST PAGE.) 
AN INDIAN WRITING SCHOOL. 
There are varicus ways of learning to 
write. You can follow a copy set before | 
you. You can trace upon thin paper let- 
ters written upon a white sheet beneath. 
You may follow with ink the words that 





have been previously made with a pencil | 
by your instructor; or your master may 
guide your hand as he stands by your 
side. These plans have all been followed | 
by persons teaching the young to write. 
But the Hindoos have a different method 
from any of these. 

The letters are drawn upon clay, and 
then indented into it. When the clay is 
hardened, the scholar is given his style—| 
or pen. This is made either of metal or| 
wood. He is told to hold it in his fist—| 
not between his fingers—and to move it 
slowly and regularly along all the grooves 
of the indented letters, as you see the boy 
is doing in the picture. We don’t think 
this an unpleasant way to learn to write, 
by any means. The hand soon becomes 








used to the proper movements, and in |ler’s speed, don’t you see, Richard? But 


quite a short space of time, it is said, the 
scholgr is able to make letters for himself, 
and throw aside his clay copy as useless. 

In our cut several intelligent boys are 
seen engaged in the exercise. Their 
teacher, Hindoo like, is lazily enjoying 
his pipe. His wife, at the back of the 
picture, is cleaning the kitchen utensils, 
while a saucy jackdaw—a bird common 
in India—puts in his claim for what may 
safely be called pot-luck. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 
* Oh, John, I met a boy this morning, 
whose name is Lucas—George Lucas ; he 
was at school ten years, and learned the 


|use of the globes, astronomy, and every- 


thing. He says he should like to know 
you; shall I ask him to the house? 
Mother says I may.’ 

* Well, Richard, if he is a decent, well- 
behaved boy, I should be glad to see him.’ 

* Oh, he is a first-rate fellow. He says 
there is scarcely a thing but he knows. 
He has gone through it all. He left 
school because the teacher didn’t know 
as much about these things as himself.’ 

‘ There seems to be a kind of boasting 
about this, Richard,’ observed John Wil- 
lard, smiling. ‘However, I should like 
to have a chat with your new acquaint- 
ance; he may be a smart fellow for all 
that. Though father says, whenever a 
boy is disposed to boast a good deal, it is 
a pretty sure sign there is not much in 
him ! 

‘I will fetch him to-morrow evening, 
John, and then you will see.’ 

* Very well, Richard, we shall see, as 
you say. Meanwhile let us resume the 
thread of our last subject. Let me see— 
what was it? Ah, I recollect; it was the 
sun—its size, distance, and so forth. 


* Yes,’ returned Richard, * you said that | 


if the sun were a hollow globe it could 


contain the earth with the moon revolving 


round her as now, and that there would 
still be as much space left between the 


moon and the sun’s circumference, as 


there is between the earth and the moon.’ 
* True, true,’ resumed John, ‘that is 


just it; and not only so, but there would 


be plenty of room left in that vast cham- 


ber, for Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and all the 
rest of the planets; and with all these 
and as many more, the space occupied 


would be comparatively small.’ 


* The sun must be awfully large, then,’ 
But George Lucas| 


exclaimed Richard. 
says he doesn’t believe one half- 

* Proceed--let us hear the rest. 
is it that Master Lucas doesn’t believe ?’ 





* Oh, it’s no matter—it’s not much ; he 
will be here to-morrow evening and speak 
I was saying, John, that the 
sun must be immensely large, if what you 


for himself. 


have told me about it be true.’ 


‘I fear, Richard, that George Lucas 
isn’t much of an astronomer after all.— 
How- 
ever, you may rest assured that what I 
The sun is almost a 
We talk ofthe great 
globe which we inhabit; and when we 
consider its oceans and lakes, continents 
and islands, mountains and valleys, it 
really is so; but what is our earth com- 
pared to the sun? Why, no more than the 


Straws show how the wind blows. 


tell you is true. 
universe in itself. 


kernel of a cherry is to the largest pump- 
kin you ever saw.’ 


‘ It’s no wonder, then, that he gives us 
so much light, and heat,’ resumed Rich- k 


ard. 


* No, nor that he should keep all the 


planets in subjection to his mighty sway. 


t is by virtue of a force called attraction, 
or the attraction of gravitation, or simply, 
gravity, that the entire host of planets 
and comets circulate round the sun in 
Ifthe sun were 
to lose his attractive power, the planets 


their respective orbits. 


would do what a stone which you fasten 
to a string and turn round your head, 


does when the string breaks—fly away in 


a twinkling.’ 

* If, John, a person had to travel round 
the sun, how long would it take him? 
inquired Richard. 

* That would depend upon the travel- 


What 


since you have started the question,— 
suppose he were to travel at the rate of 
one hundred miles a day, how long would 
it then take him? And first, what is the 
circumference of the sun when its 
diameter is 886,000 miles.’ 

‘ Well, I suppose it must be three times 
as much,’ replied Richard.’ 

* Not exactly so, returned his brother ; 
* but in a rough way let us put it to that, 
—three times 886,000 is 2,658,000; 
divide this by 100, (our assumed speed, 
of one hundred miles a day,) and we have 
26,580 days for the quotient, and if this 
sum be divided by 365, (the number of 
days in a year,) we have about 73 years. 
So, at the rate of 100 miles a day, it 
would take a man his whole life-time, 
(not giving a moment to eat, drink, or 
sleep) to travel round thesun. That will 
give you some idea of his immense mag- 
nitude. A rope long enough to encircle 
the sun would stretch from the earth to 
the moon, forth and back eleven or twelve 
times !’ 

*I believe, John, the sun never moves 
—does it ?” 

* We generally speak of the sun as be- 
ing fixed, or without motion; but this is 
incorrect. . Its rising and setting, are ap- 
pearances caused, no doubt, by the earth’s 
motion on ita axis; but besides this ap- 
parent motion, it has a real motion of its 
own. First. It revolves round its own 
j axis, like the earth; this it performs in 
about twenty-five and a half days.— 
Secondly. It revolves in a limited path or 
orbit round a point in the solar system, 
called the centre of gravity, produced by 
the joint action of the planets and itself; 
this point lies not very far from the sun’s 
centre, and of course within his own cir- 
cumference. Thirdly. It revolves round 
some infinitely remote centre, in an orbit 
of inconceivable extent, and requiring 
millions of years, perhaps, to perform one 
single revolution. In this prodigious 
journey the earth and all the planets of 
our system are compelled to accompany 
our great luminary.’ 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


THE LOST SHILLING. 

* O, I’ve found a shilling, I’ve found a 
shilling !’ exclaimed a little boy, with his 
eyes dilating and his face suffused with a 
glow of delight. 

‘What are you going to do with it, 
Frankie? What are you going to do with 
it?’ piped half a dozen childish voices. 

*O I don’t know; let’s see—oh, I'll 
buy a new pipe for grandpa, and a big 
orange for mother, and some nuts and 
candy for little Bob and Ettie!’ 

* But, supposing I lost that shilling, 
my little lad, what then?’ inquired a 
young man, who witnessed the scene. 

‘ Why, then it is yours, sir; here, take 
it,’ promptly responded Frankie, stepping 
up to him and extending the shilling. 

The young man closed the little fingers 
over the money, saying, ‘It is yours, my 
boy ; keep it, for I did not lose it.’ 

* But somebody did, sir,’ replied the 
child, thoughtfully ; ‘so it does not be- 
long to me.’ 

‘Why, yes it does; it is yours, as 
much as if it had been given to you; for 
it is not likely you could ever find the 
owner in this thoroughfare. So, little 
Honesty, you can spend it as quickly as 
you please.’ 

The next morning the young man was 
sauntering through the park, and meeting 
Frankie, he accosted him with, ‘ Well, 
my little lad, was grandpa pleased with 
the new pipe ; and did the nuts and candy 
taste good to the little ones ?” 

‘I did not get any, sir,’ replied Fran- 
ie. 

‘ Didn’t get any! oh, you spent the 
shilling for yourself, eh? or are you go- 
ing to hoard it up to build your fortune 
on, may be ?” 

*No, sir; the shilling is gone.’ 

*Gone! why, did you lose it too?’ 

‘No sir, I gave it away.’ 

‘Gave it away? why, boy, that was 
rather too generous: for you look as if 
you had never owned a shilling before in 
your whole life.’ 

* I never did, sir.’ 

‘Then pray tell me, how could you give 
itaway? To whum did you give it, to 
grandpa ?” 

* No, sir, I gave it to the Lord.’ 

‘To the Lord!..why, what do you 
mean, boy—how did you give it to the 
Lord ?” 

‘ Why, sir, I ran home to ask my moth- 








erifI could spend the shilling which 1) 


had found, just as I , and she said 
I might ; but I had better keep it a little 
while first. I did not quite like to ; but 
I did, and I was glad; for that evening I 
went with my mother to church, and there 
I heard all t the missionaries—hcw 
much good they were doing away off in 
heathen lands, and how they needed 
money, that they might continue there. 
And when the contribution was taken up, 
I dropped in my shilling, and then I was 
sorry that I hadn’t asked mother first; 
and I looked up quick, and she smiled, 
and said, “That is right, my son: you 
have given it to the Lord.” ’ 

‘Given it to the Lord!’ repeated the 
young man, thoughtfully, as he walked 
away. ‘ This poor child has rendered up 
his little all, cheerfully ; but of all of my 
great wealth, what have I ever. given to 
the Lord? Nothing!’ 

The young man pondered upon it, and 
the more he pondered, the more uneasy he 
became, and he found no rest, till he had 
given generously, not of his wealth only, 
but his heart unto the Lord. 


HOW SOON SHALL I BE OLD. 
I’m young, but O! how soon shall I, 
If life is spared, be old! 

How soon will all these merry days 
That mark my youth, be told! 

How soon will come the silver locks, 
How soon the wrinkled brow ; 

How soon the slow and tot’ring step, 
So quick, elastic now! 

How soon will time’s swift fleeting car 
From eee bear me away; 

From health, and prathone 4 and future hopes, 
And youthful visions gay, 

To totter with the weight of years, 
Recall the past to view, 

Regret its many misspent hours, 

Its pleasures bid adieu! 

But such is life! a moment here, 

And then we pass away ; 

While others here our places fill, 

As merry and as gay, 

While we are all forgot, and from 
The stone that marks the place 
Where we were laid in death’s repose, 
Time’s hand our names efface. 


SCENE IN A SABBATH SCHOOL. 


A few Sabbaths ago, as I sat in the 
school-house, overlooking the bright and 
rosy faces of those who had gathered for 
Sabbath school instruction, my mind al- 
most insensibly reverted to a scene which 
transpired in that same school some six 
months ago. 

It was, as now, on a Sabbath morning, 
and, as to-day, the mist hung heavy and 
dark over woodland and meadow. There 
was a seriousness gathered over the faces 
of teachers and scholars that morning, 
which had not failed to attract my atten- 
tion as soon as-I entered. 

C’s class were unusually attentive.— 
Seven bright boys sat before him, and 
there was not an eye but was as firmly 
fixed upon him as if riveted in its socket. 
I never heard such entreaties and expos- 
tulations as fell from that teacher’s lips. 

There was one heartin that little group 
upon which they were beginning to tell 
with more than ordinary power. For 
some minutes I had been watching an up- 
turned face on the end of the bench, hang- 
ing with earnestness upon every word of 
the teacher, and evincing in its changing 
phases the intensity of the emotions 
which were swelling like a tumultuous 
sea within. Suddenly a tear came steal- 
ing into the corner of his.eye, and, trick- 
ling down the bright cheek of the lad, fell 
upon his bosom. Then another still, till 
bending as it were, beneath the sense of 
his sin, and burying his face in his hands 
he wept aloud. 

The first outburst of grief from the sin- 
stricken lad seemed to touch a spring by 
which every teacher and scholar in that 
room was moved. 

The fountains of godly sorrow seemed 
to give way on every side, and from every 
side the voice of sobbing went up like the 
wail of astrong man. To proceed with 
the lesson was impossible, for every teach- 
er was unnerved, and every head bowed 
like a bulrush. 

For awhile C’s voice was heard above 
the din of sorrow, urging to Jesus, but 
his fast rising feelings at length choked 
his utterance, and he was obliged to de- 
sist. Then followed a season of awful 
solemnity. A whole Sabbath school was 
bent, and bowed, crying for mercy. Like 
a rushing mighty wind the influences of 
the Spirit seemed to fill every part of the 
house, leaving no heart untouched, no eye 
unmoistened, and attesting its power in 
the cry which went up on every side, 
* What sha!l I do to be a Christian ” 

Every child went home that morning 
with reddened eyes, and those reddened 
eyes must have told a tale which sank 
deep into many a parent’s heart. The 
school had long since been termed, 
«« Bethesda,” and now, by this baptism of 
His Spirit, God had been graciously 
pleased to make it what this name imports, 
* a house of mercy.” 

The solemn scene of that Sabbath morn- 
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taste of his mercy and love.—N, Y. Oh, «A little C 
t, and | 

THE OPUSSUM. ish, ans’ 

Is an animal very much like tne you gif me or 
roo, but not nearly so handsome nop, gm Tne ™!Ss10 
large. The kangaroo lives in Aus you one, if 
as the most of you students in g so as | 


can tell me, but the opossum isa ¢ 


of North America. In the United State, 
it does not come farther north than P, 
vania, and ranges from there southwapj, | 
A full-grown opossum is about the sim 
ofacat. It feeds by night and sl 
day, and in the winter, it sleeps the most 
part of the time in its hole or in a holloy 
tree, like the bear and raccoon. Itig 
nivorous, that is, it eats all kinds of fool; 
but it lives mostly on corn, nuts, and the 
berries of the persimmon-tree. . 
It is a great climber, and often 
upon the branches of trees by its hind feg 
and its tail, like a monkey. When th 
young ones are small they all hang 
the mother, twining their tails around 
tail or legs, and if danger comes near 
hide themselves in a deep pouch-like 
ing of the skin on the mother’s stomach, 
In the fall, when their favorite food ig 
plenty, they become very fat, and then 
they are much hunted and considered to}. 
erably good eating. Moonlight nights 
are chosen for the hunt. When the opos 
sum finds that the dogs and hunters age 
on his track he makes for a tree and 
climbs it ifhe can. His pursuers shake 
him off if possible, if not they cut the tree 


down. In either case the poor creatuy mylt mas Very 
falls an easy prey, for he cannot ran fast jy” “0 this. 
enough to make his escape. upon his 

When finally overtaken and caught be prolly hope 
pretends to be dead. He shuts his eyes pureed, end 
and lies perfectly still. If you did not mpinllly, to 
know his trick you might pick him upand pM 80n8 
throw him one side to take home, and pplsit heads. 
when your back was turned, he would 
pick himself up and run away. But the The bell 
silly creature does not generally make i 
anything by it, for the hunters understand omy - 
him, and they make sure of his death be- "3 #8 
fore leaving him. Nghat’s 

“ * 
You have doubtless heard of “ playing ai she 


*possum.” Now you know what it means 
-—pretending to an untruth, like the opor 


sum. 

Now do you admire this lazy, filthy, ly- 
ing opossum? Do you? I confess I ds 
not see much of anything attractive about 
it; but the lying part, the deceit, I detest 
beyond all expression. Perhaps the ani 
mal is not to blame; it is its nature; but 
if you and I, who know better, tell a lie 
by word or action, we are mean, and we 
know it. We despise ourselves for it, and 
we expect others to despise us, and they 
do it too. So, if you would be happy, 
be honest, open-hearted, frank, and truth- 
ful to the last, and don’t * play ’possum” 
about anything. It is hard work, and it 
don’t pay. Let it alone. 


there. 
‘Tt must 
the said to 
the family. 
Henry V 
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GOING SKATING. 

The editor of the Palmer Journal re 
cently tried his skill at skating, with the 
usual result that attends the efforts of all 
unpracticed performers. He tells the 
story as follows : 


Saturday last school didn’t keep, #0 
with a score or two of young lads we went 
to try our skill at skating. Coming toa 
pond whose frozen surface shone like a 
mirror in the sunlight, we felt that we 
were a boy again, and though years had 
passed away since we had tied a pair 
skates to our feet, we felt confident of 
showing the boys some exploits in skat 
ing that had not been witnessed for a long 
time. And so we did. With skates 
nicely buckled to our feet, we made s 
powerful launch upon the glaring ire— 
The next t we saw ing go 
ing up in the air which looked like a pait 
of feet with skates on them, and felt sume- 
thing strike us behind like a ton of ite 
while a shout went up from the boys that 


+h 





made the welkin ring. After two oF Wh 
three more unsuccessful attempts, we go% Hi heart too 
the hang of the skates and made tolerably Bi vould ca 
good progress. We were much annoy then say 
however, by a little chap with black eye® ‘@ The ch 
and close fitting cap, who challenged u# Bi these pi 
for a race. We accepted, and made & Biay«w 
bold dash across the pond. Whenbalf Biot, 4 
way across we brought up on our back Bil're got 
while the little shaver shot ahead like® fe, 
rocket. It was humiliating to be beaten ‘Rich 
thus, but it was a great conquest for the fi‘, good 
black-eyed boy to beat one more than learning 
twice his size and age. Ever after that, if knows! 
we were making for a particular point, of ‘A go 
cutting a comical illustration for Punch * 
flat on the ice, the black-eyed juvenile was 

sure to dart by us with a laugh, and& 

look of proud superiority. After tw 

hours of such enjoyment we left the ites 











convinced that skating must he a highly 
popular amusement for those who like it 
We awoke next morning with spavins i 
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missionary replied, ‘I will give 
one, if you will learn the Lord’s 





THE GERMAN BOY. 


, a slight soreness in the back, 
aod these ideas in our head about skating. 


«A little German boy, soliciting a tes- 


if me one, I learns.’ 


The 


so as to repeat it.’ 
said, ‘ Vell, I tries.’ 


tment, and being asked if he could read 
ish, answered, ‘Not mooch ; but if 


He received the book, and began to 


the verses marked. Soon a pecu- 


i expression of interest passing over 


‘,countenance was seen, and he spoke 


at; ‘Minister, minister, I knows tem all 


jn Tutch ! My mutter learns me tem pe- 





express all they think. 


+ we fore she ties !” 

=a Being requested to say them, he hesi- 
ool, tated at first, and then in the most solemn’ 
nd the gamer, with hands clasped and eyes 









dosed, he said, ‘Unser Vater in dem 


that does not control « thoughtless tongue. 
This incident may be rather funny, but it 
contains a good lesson for young and old. 


man, did you deliver her my card ?’ asked 


to take care of him, his early years were 
spent in the family of his guardian, a rich, 
but ungodly man. Here he grew up 
without any instruction whatever. As the 
consequence of this, when Willie became 
aman, he thought only of making and 
spending money ; but when after a life 
of successful toil, he lay on his death-bed, 
he exclaimed with bitterness: ‘ My 
whole life has been a failure! I have 
amassed wealth, but lost my soul.” 

Reader! yours perhaps is a happier 
lot—prize and improve the privileges 
you enjoy. 





SPEAKING OUT. 
Children shouldn't repeat all they hear, 
neither should older persons or parents 
It is a poor head 


* What did your mother say, my little 


the head of Sabbath Evening Recreations. 


hinmel,’ &c. 
une The following is a literal translation 
en the ofwhat he said about his mother to the 


jssionary. 


‘She talked to me of God, and of heav- 







































* ea, and of angels. She learned me to 
e a short prayer every night, and then 
mach, she prayed a long one, herself; and the 
food is st thing she said to me before she died 
i then m the big, big sea, as we came from Ger- 
ed tol. , was, Lewis, my son, bea good boy 
nights ani O, never forget to pray, so that you 
e pos a come and meet me where I am now go- 
p 
a bd “They frequently met afterwards, and 
shake stgether conversed in the German lan- 
rhe tree , of heaven and that dear mother.— 
reatine gltwas very grateful to the boy’s feelings 
an fast do this. Her impress was fixed deep- 
ly upon his young heart; and it is de- 
ght he pproutly hoped that her prayers will be an- 
is eyes awered, and that they will be permitted, 
id not fnilly, to meet on Mount Zion above, 
upand jg mith songs and everlasting joy upon 
e, ang pdecheads.’” 
would “MEAN” 
“> The bell rang, and Bridget answered it. 
erstand Not long after, it rang again, and no one 
ath be- could be seen when the door was opened. 
§ofor several evenings the bell of Mrs. 
Jayi Wayland’s hall summoned Bridget, and 
a vhen she appeared there was no one 
opm BH ‘tt must be some child that rings it,’ 
thy, ly. she said to Mrs. Wayland, and so thought 
38 T & te family. , R 
» about fy, Heury Wayland determined to surprise 
| detest the offender, and taking his seat in the 
he ank lull, the next time the bell was pulled he 
o: i suddenly opened the door, and at the foot 
1 ‘ lie ofthe steps stood a little boy, who imme- 
nd’ diately ran away. Henry followed and 
it; aad caughthim. The child denied ringing the 
ie they tel, and charged it upon another boy, 
ei mda very good boy, too. Finally, how- 
re ever, he acknowledged that he did it, and 
one witha pretty severe admonition, Henry 
and it a him home. 

‘You can see how one wrong thing 
lads to another,’ said little Walter Way- | 
land. ‘First he rang the bell. Then he 
wlda lie about it, and tried to throw 

nul ree the blame upon another, and that was aw- 
ith the [gf mean.’ 
8 of all It was, indeed, very mean to accuse an- 

other boy of what he had not done, and 
ils the Mrs, Wayland was very glad that her 
diild felt it so strongly. 

sep, 00 Ifwe do wrong, the only proper way, 
wewent ("confess it, and apologize for it, and 
ng tos ine to do so no more. 

like a 
that we THE CHILD’S ANSWER. 
re had Little Nellie L had lost her fath- 
pair of fie, and her mother was very poor. Her 
tent of Boveet temper and her winning ways 
in ska Bnined her many friends. Among them 
+ a long msan excellent lady, Miss N . A 

skate Birimpse of Nellie’s bright face peeping in 
made § Bit the door always brought a smile of pe- 
We Bcilisr tenderness over Miss N———’s 
ng 8° plcid features. 
eapat Bf Sheloved to sit by the child, softly 
t sume- toking her hair; and while looking 
| Of i ©—Btoughtfully into her smiling eyes, would 
ys that say, * Poor little Nellie!” 
tw OF When Nellie shook her head, with a 
we got too happy to forbode evil, her friend 
lerably vould caress her still more fondly, and 
ino yedy tay ‘ Poor little Nellie ! 
ck eyes The child’s heart seemed troubled by 
iged us pitying words, for she asked one 
made it tay;* Why do you call me poor? Please 
rer 7 Miss N . I’m not poor—why 
aa “ Rot twenty-five cents and a good moth- 
beat __ Rich little Nellie,’ said her friend.— 
oa ‘good mother! Ah, how long Iwas in 
thet, if hows? what this little one already 
aint, OF = ‘A good mother’— could any earthly 
~— Weasure have made her truly rich ? 
, and a 
1 two LIFE A FAILURE. 
the ice, Willie Weston was an orphan. His 
highly ents had both died when he was about 
ne Years old, and having no near relative 
vins 


| Mr. Verysopht, the visitor, bolted. 


an inexperienced young gentleman of a 
little boy whose mother had given him an 
ee to call upon her, and whose 
) street door was accordingly opened to his 
Pa summons by the urchin. 

| 





‘ Yes, sir,’ quoth the urchin, quite in- 
|mocently,‘ and mother said, if you were 
not a natural born fool, you wouldn’t 
come on Monday mornin’ when everybody 
was washin’ !’ 

At this juncture mamma, with a sweet 
smile of welcome, made her appearance at 
the end of the hall, when to her surprise, 


‘What in the world does the man 
mean ?’ inquired ma. * 

‘I dunno,’ replied the urchin ; ‘I guess 
he’s forgot suthin’.’ 





THOU SHALT NOT KILL. 
* Thou shalt not kill’— 
An angry thought 
Is murder in the soul! 
Thus are we in the Scriptures taught 
Our passions to control. 


‘Thou shalt not kill’— 
No one can tell 
The limits of his ire; 
Just as a falling spark may swell 
To be a raging fire. 


‘Thou shalt not kill’— 
How carefully 
Should each his passion check, 
Lest, in an evil moment, he 
A brother’s life may take ! 


* Thou shalt not kill’— 
‘The evil seeds 
That in our bosoms grow, 
May ripen into bloody deeds, 
That cause eternal woe. 


‘Thou shalt not kill’— 
May God forgive 
Each angry word and thought ; 
That we at peace with all may live— 
In love to him be brought.— Presbyterian. 





CHINESE BOY AND THE BIBLE. 
I will tell you a story about a Chinese 
boy, who had been taught to read the Bi- 
ble in a school kept by the missionaries. 
He had gone home to spend the holidays, 
and when he returned, the missionary said 
to him, 
‘Did you go to the temple with your 
father ?’ for his father was a heathen, and 
prayed to his idols. 
* No,’ said the boy, ‘ I did not go.’ 
‘But you went last year,’ said the mis- 
sionary ; ‘who told you not to go tlfis 
time ?” 
The little Chinese took out his Bible, 
and pressing it to his breast, said, ‘I did 
not understand this when I went to the 
temple last year.’ 
You see, as soon as this boy found that 
the Bible forbade him to worship idols, 
he obeyed it, and went no more to the 
idol temple. This is the way you should 
read the Bible ; thinking about and try- 
ing to understand what you read, and 
praying to God to teach you to obey and 
love his Holy Word.— Bible Advocate. 





HONEST ALECK. 


A ship, laden with rich goods from 
India, was sailing across the mighty deep 
to her port in England. On her deck 
two young midshipmen stood talking in 
the intervals of duty. The elder of the 
two was a gay worldling. He had learn- 
ed to drink, to smoke, and to do many 
other bad things. He was fond of plea- 
sure, and ready for almost anything which 
promised him either profit or enjoyment. 
The youngest, named Aleck, was the son 
of a pious widow. He had been taught 
to fear God, and to love the right for its 
own sake. 

Among other matters these young mid- 
dies spoke of their prospects on reaching 
home. The elder said to Aleck: 

‘I'’spose you have a few shawls and 
handkerchiefs tucked away where the cus- 
tom-house men can’t find them. You'll 


you have.’ 


make something handsome out of them if 


the sort. Why, that would be smuggling. 


Do you think I'd be guilty of smuggling? 
His companien sneered, took his cigar 


from his mouth, blew away a mouthfal of 


smoke, and said : 

‘There's no harm in it. Every one 
does it. Who'll be the worse, I'd like to 
know ?" . 
‘ [should be the worse,’ said Aleck qui- 
etly. ‘Idon’t think all the treasures of 
India worth one falsehood or one fraud.’ 
Nobly said, brave Aleck! I wish the 
world was full of just such boys. If it 
were it would soon be blessed with a race 
of honest men. I commend Aleck’s 
principles to all my young readers. 


Kear to the sketches which we gave last week under 


ll. Herodias and her daughter combining for the 
death of John the Baptist. Mark vi. 21-24. 
12. Judah pleading for Benjamin. Genesis xliv. 18- 


13. Joseph and Mary seeking for Jesus. Luke ii. 
43-45. 





OCHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





A BAD HEART, 

What does a bad heart mean? Why 
Willie, come here—fix your blue eyes on 
my face, listen with all your might, and I 
will tell you something about a bad heart. 
One morning I sat at my window listen- 
ing to the birds. How sweetly the dear 
little creatures sang! One in particular 
pleased me much—a pretty fellow with a 
breast like crimson, and 1 fancied 
he said ‘God is good!’ But, oh? what 
a sound broke upon my ear just then !— 
A sharp, cruel sound ; like that ofa heavy 
blow. Directly under my window J had 
noticed a dear little child at play—he was 
so happy, singing to himself. A boy 
some five years old came by, and what do 
you think he did, Willie? He struck 
that innocent child in the face. Oh! I 
thought that boy had a bad heart; I felt 
that he could know nothing of Christ, the 
dear Saviour, or he could not have done 
such a deed—he would not have given a 
wicked blow to one who never harmed 
him. Give your heart to the Lord Jesus, 
Willie—He will make it gentle, lovely 
and clean! Zhen you will never feel like 
returning a blow if you are struck, much 
less give one to a poor, unoffending little 
child. D. 


EMMA’S RESOLVE. 

* Mother, | mean to begin with the new 
year to love Jesus.’ So saida sweet little girl 
of six summers. ‘ But,’ said her mother, 
‘how do you know that you shall live till 
the new year?’ Emma dropped her eye 
upon the floor, and sat for some moments 
in silence. At length she looked up, the 
tears glistening in her eyes, and said, 
‘perhaps I shall not. J will begin now, 
and then, mother, I shall be a Christian 
when the new year begins, if God lets me 
live.’ And by the side of her dear mam- 
ma she knelt, and repeated the words ofa 
favorite hymn. 

A sweet season followed. Before a 
week had passed away Emma hoped she 
had given her heart tothe Saviour. How 
many of our dear children, looking to Je- 
sus to help them, have made the same re- 
solve? Hasten to him; tell him how 
wicked you have been to refuse so long to 
love him, after his great goodness to you. 
So shall you be folded in his arms, and 
with joyful hearts you will welcome a 
‘happy New- Year.’ M. A. R. 





DO YOU LOVE THE SAVIOUR. 

A little converted Namacqua girl, when 
asked if she loved- Christ, answered,— 
* Yes, I do, and I desire to love him more.’ 
When asked why she loved him, since 
she had never seen him, she answered— 
* He loved me first, and died for me on 
the cross, that I might live.’ 
Another converted heathen was asked 
the state of her mind. She replied,— 
‘Happy! happy! Ihave Christ here,’ 
laying her hand upon her heart, ‘and 
Christ there,’ pointing up to heaven. 
Ah, children, no one can be happy un- 
less he has the love of Christ shed abroad 
in his heart; but with him he can be hap- 
py anywhere and everywhere. Soon per- 
haps, your father and your mother will be 
laid in the silent grave. Soon, too, will 
your friends and relatives pass away, one 
after another; but if you love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in‘ sincerity and truth,’ He 
will never leave nor forsake you? never 
grow weary of taking care of you, and pro- 
viding for your wants.—Sab. Sch. Visitor. 





THE KIND SISTER. 

Cecelia was ten years old. She had a 
little table of her own. It stood in the 
drawing-room. It was covered with 
pretty things that her friends had given 
her. She had on the table a glass dog, a 
wax baby, a china cradle, doll’s cups and 
saucers, and many other toys. ° 

















‘No,’ said Aleck, ‘I have nothing of 


Her little sister Lucy could just run 














alone. She was so short she could hardly 
see them; so she stood on tiptoe, and 
rested her hands upon the table. She 
leaned too hard. The table fell down and 
many of the toys were broken. What 
.did Cecilia do? Did she run to her and 
slap her arm, and tell that she was a mis- 
chievous little plague, and ought to be 
whipped? We have known little girls to 
say so when they were angry with their 
younger brothers and sisters. 

What did Cecilia say ? 

She said, “It was only an accident.— 
Dear little Lucy! She did not mean to 
break my toys. She is so little, she knew 
no better.” 

Was not Cecilia kind and merciful ?— 
Will you not try to be so? 


0! 











ON THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY 


Next we shall take our annual account of stock. 

ave now on hand a large amount o ENS AND 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, FURNISHING GOODS. &c., &c., 
in variet« of fabric and style to suit the taste and means 
of all. e wish to reduce our stock. and shall accord- 
ingly, during the present month, offer such inducements 
as willinsure a favorable response from our patrors, 
who will flud this a rare opportunity to secure bargains. 


OAK HALL. 


We 


2—tf 


apngepest 


‘““EVERY EGG HATCHED!” 


FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 
—THE— 
Prettiest Book for Children 
YET PUBLISHED. 

ONLY 
THIRTY-EIGHT CENTS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY 
J. E. TILTON, & COMPANY, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
46—8w 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
Dp ae asset remedy, in which we have labored to 

produce the most effectual alternative that can be 
made. It isa concentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilia, 
89 compined with other substances of still greater alter- 
native power as to afford an effective antidote for the 
diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. It is believed 
that such a remedy is wauted by thoee who suffer from 
Strumous complaints, and that one which will accom- 
plish their cure must prove of immense service to this 
large class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by ex 
riment on many of the worst cases to be found of the 
following complaints :— 
Scrofula and Scrofulous Complaints, Eruptions and 
Eruptive Diveases, Ulcers, Pimples, Blotches, Tumors, 
Salt Rheum, Scaid Head, Syphilis and Syphilitie Affec- 
tions, Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Neurelgia or ‘Lic Dou- 
loureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and Indigestion, Erysipelas. 
Rose or 8t. Anthony’s Fire, and indeed the whole class of 
complaints arising from impurity of the blocd. 
This compound will be found a great promoter of 
health, when taken in the spring, tv expel the foul hu- 
mors whicn festeria the blood at that season of the year. 
B, the timely expulson of them many rankling disorders 
are nipped inthe bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of 
this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
System will strive to rid itsel! of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural chanels of the body 
by analternative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 


tional Fair, Washington. 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu- 
facturers. 


themselves, they have succeeded in removin 
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experienced a. 





D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
—anp— 
PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 
&yThe first premium over all competitors, at the Fair 


f the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Aesociation, at the Na- 
D. C., also at the Ohio State 


By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 
the harsh 
buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
trument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 
ke. prompt and reliable, enabling the 


airy to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 


the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 


pression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


ig designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
distinct instrum<nts: or, y 
banks of keys may be playe: 


It is arranged with two manuals or banks of Keys, 


use of the coupler, the two 
at the same time by use of 
the ‘ront set only. This connected with the Pedal Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is snfficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is ¢esigned for parlor and private use. The constructios 
is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 
Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 511 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
porto arth pl ty and employ none bnt the moet 
skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and guaran 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION. 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others interest 
ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit ou. 
Rooms gt any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. — 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
Instrumente, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 

T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN. 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfae- 
tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave 
Bcroll legs, § octave. 
Piano style, 5 octave 

Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave. 
Piano style, carved leg......+++ 
Piano style, two sets of Reeds. 
Piano style, 6 octave.... 
Organ Melodeon........ 
Organ Melodeon, extra fi 
Pedal Bass Melodeon.... 






Letters, certificates and notice m the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 
8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 





SPORT FOR THE BOYS. 
SKATING SACKETS, 
COASTING JACKETS, 

















blood wuenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; cleanse it w! en 
ou find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; 
cleause it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Even when no particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but 
with this pabulum of Jife disordered, there can be no 
lasting health. © or later something must go 
wrong, and the great machinery of life is disordered or 
overthrown. 

Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the reputation, 
of accomplishing these ends. But the world has been 


lacgregiously deceived by preparations of it, partly be- 


cause the drug alone has not all the virtue that is claim- 
ed for it, but more because many preparations, pretend- 
ing to be concentrated extracis of it, contain but little 
of the virtue of Sarsaparilla, or any thing else. 

During late years the public have been misled by large 
bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsapa- 
rilla fur one dollar. Mvét of these have been frauds upon 
the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, Sarsapa- 
Tilla, but often no curative properties whatever. Hence, 
bitter and painful disappointment has fol'owed the use of 
the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which flood the mar- 
ket, until the name itself is justly despised, and has be- 
come synony with impositi and cheat. Still we 
call this compound Sarsapariila, and intend to supply 
such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the load of 
obloquy which rests upnn it. And we think we have 
ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to 
cure. In order to secure their complete eradication from 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- 
cording to directions on the bottle. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE iY 
Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
& W.A. 


0.58 N. yi Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.S. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 


Price $1 per Eottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 
43—6m 





THE USUAL # 
LARGE ASSORTMENT 
oF 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
Well and Fashionably Made, 
CAN BE FOUND AT THE 
OLD STAND,NO. 4 BRATTLE STREET 


A great variety ef PIECE GOODS always on hand, 
which will be sold by the yard, or made up inte garments 
for any one desiring it. 

J. WALTER READ, 
PROPRIETOR. 
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NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 WashingtonStreet 
thankful for the pati of the 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlar; 





thing in the line of 
BOOKS AND 8TATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery 


with 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &c. 
7 greater variety than an be found anywhere else. 








» Boston 
last TWELVE 
and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 


MITTS, GLOVES, COMFORTS, &c. 


OAK HALL. 
2—tf 


| WwW. hardly think a better series of Books for Children 
were ever written.—{ Youth’s Compation. 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A NEW VOLUME. 
JESSIE: 
OR, TRYING TO BE SOMEBODY. 
BX WALTER AIMWELL. 
With Forty Illustrations. I6mo. Cloth. 63 cen’s. 


We invite parents to make a eareful examination ot 
this series of books. ‘Ihe aim has been to make them 
varied and attractive in matter, mingling the useful and 
amusing in pleasant proportions ; = and healthy in 
tone, religion bein gnized as the found ef tne 
morality they inculcate ; and sprightly, natural and col- 

uial in style, but carefuily avoiding everything like 
SLANG. To show tha wide range and scope of these 
books, we invite attention to the following list of some of 
the principal subjects introduced ina single volume—the 
one just published. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS IN JESSIE. 
Getting paid for ‘ the Know 
How.’ 








Dress and Finery. 
Beating Down the Price. 
‘Three Ways of Keeping 


jiary. 
The Grade of Honor. 
How to Make an American 


Learning to be Misers. 
Step by Step. 

A Lesson on Prayer. 
Spelling-Matches. 

Two Ways of Studying. 
How to be Loved and Happy. 
Settling a Quarrel by Refer- 


ences. 
Running in Debt. ‘ Keeping Accounts. 
GAMES AND SPORTS IN JESSIE. 


Peter Coddle’s Trip to New Cento Verses. 

York (three gamesinone.) Gallery of LiteraryPortraite. 
The Moslem Oracle. The Domestic Newspaper. 
A Juvenile Court. Pith Tumblers. 
Arithmetieal Puzzles. Parlor Celebration of Wash- 
Task Verses. ington’s Birth-day. 


ag. 
April Fooling. 


Also, now ready, new editions of OSCAR, CLINTON, 
ELLA, WHISTLER, and MARCUS ; each of which con- 
tains numerous illustrations. Tbe six volumes constitute 
one of the most attractive and useful series for boys and 
girls ever issued. 

The above may be had separately, or in setts neat) 
put up in boxes, with uniform binding, both plain an 
gilt. Price per sett $3,75, or 63 cents each. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
4g © WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


B. G. MORRIS, 
GENERAL BOOK-BINDER AND 
Account Book Manufacturer. 

Booms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballow’s Publishing Houre 
Winter Street, Boston. 


ier and Ornamental Bindings of every description, 
in Ancient and Modern Designs, executed with neat- 
ness and despatch. Music, Periodicals, and old books 
neatly repaired and bound to order. k Edge Gilding 
and Marbling for the Trade. Particular attention given 
to gilding Letter and Note Paper, &c. Estimates ten- 
dered to Authors and Publishers. Foreign Books Let- 
tered end Accented in the Neatest style. 

N.B. Gentlemen’s Libraries Repaired and Cleaned 
on the most Reasonable Terms. ly 





BOYS’ CLOTHING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


OAK HALL. 
2—tf 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, JANUARY 13, 1859. 











THE TRUE WOMAN. 

Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have just publish- 
ed a book called, ‘The poor Girl and true 
Woman; or Elements of Woman’s Success 
drawn from the Life of Mary Lyon and others.’ 
It is designed for girls from ten to eighteen 
years of age, and is an appropriate companion 
for that excellent little volume the ‘Poor Boy 
and Merchant Prince,’ by the same author. It 
contains a great many precepts, pithy kk 
and interesting illustrations, which we could | 
heartily wish that all young ladies would not 
, only read, but ponder upon, and inwardly di- 
gest. The records of Mary Lyon's life prove 
what may be done by diligence, perseverance, 
and humble trust in God. Parents should not 
overlook this unpretending volume in selecting 
choice reading for their daughters. We give 
two short extracts from the book : 


“ Discard then the idea that politeness is an | 
art by itself. Let others go to the dancing| 
school, if they will, to learn gracefulness and | 
ease ; be it your ambition to acquire the same 
by attending to the courtesies of life at home, 
and by improving the mind and heart. It is 
within your power to make such acquisitions 
as to render true politeness incidental to other 
accomplishments. This was true of Josephine, | 
Lady Jane Grey, and Mrs. Washington, as | 
well as many who have toiled in the humbler 
walks of life." Their politeness was not learn- 
ed of dancing-masters, nor at fashionable board- 
ing-schools. It was to their substantial cha- 
racters what beauty is to the rose, or form to 
the lily, or odor to any blossom. Such is the 
relation it should sustain to the character of 
every woman.” 

“ A young woman of cultivated mind always 
finds the way to honor open before her, provid- 
ed her heart is educated in the same propor- 
tion. Intelligence is a bright though modest 
ornament, admired by all classes, and disparag- 
ed by none; next to the pearl of piety, it is | 
the fairest jewel that adorns the female charac- 
ter. It shines with no borrowed or artificial 
lustre, but with a brightness that is emphatical- 
ly its own. The young woman who is so for- 
tunate as to possess this priceless gem, carries | 
with her a grace and witchery into every 
sphere. She is a flower of loveliness in the 
social circle where she lives, and when she | 
dies, the fragrance of her beloved and honored | 
name is grateful to crowds of unfeigned weep- | 
ers. 








| 








For the Companion. 
IMPENETRABILITY OF AIR. 

Air is impenetrable. This may be shown by 
inverting a hollow vessel, as a tumbler, upon 
the surface of the water; when pressed down- 
ward, the water will not rise and fill the tum- 
bler, because of the impenetrability of the air. 





| 


| quired points, and there left them comfortably 


and disappear. As well as | remember the 
hand end of the string was fastened near the 
door, so that this was almost a repetition of the 
self-winding feat. 

But feat No. 4 was something even more 
astonishing than all this. He took two paper 
butterflies, armed himself with the usual paper 
fan, threw them into the air, and fanning 
genty, kept them flying about him as if they 

d been alive. 

‘He can make them alight whenever you 
wish. Try him!’ remarked the kami (prince) 
through the interpreter. 

Mr. H—— requested that one might alight 
upon the ear of the juggler. No sooner ex- 
pressed than complied with. Gentle undula- 
tions of the fan waved them slowly to the re- 


seated. Now, whether this command over 
pieces of paper was obtained simply by cur- 
rents of air, or by the power of a concea'ed 
magnet, Mr. H—— could not tell or ascertain. 
One thing, however, was certain—the power 
was there. 


A FATHER’S HEART. 

The little incident told below of the light 
keeper upon Faulkner Island who at the peril 
of his life saved five persons from the deck of 
a vessel, shows a father’s heart—and his warm 
love for his child. 





A pleasing incident ted with the noble 
conduct of the light-keeper at Faulkner’s Island, 
is worth mentioning, as illustrating his gentle 
and brave heart. Boring the night when the 
schooner was trying to ride out the gale, at her 
anchors near the island, one of Mr. Brooks’ 
little girls was greatly exercised at the howling 
of a dog on board; and when the morning 
showed the vessel a wreck, and the father was 
pushing his boat into the serf, to go on his 
perilous attempt to rescue the people on board, 
the little one, with an artlessness that belongs 
only to childhood, and with a happy ignorance 
of the danger which her father was risking, 
cried out imploringly, 

* Do save the little dog, papa, won’t you?’ 

The father's heart was too full for a reply— 
but he thought of it more than once, as he buf- 
feted the storm; and after God had blessed his 
efforts in the saving of five human beings from 
destruction, he thought again of his little one’s 
request. 

He was told that the dog had probably been 
washed away-—as his house, that had stood on 
deck, was seen going off on a wave an hour 
before. 

With a humanity more than common, he in- 
sisted on a search for the dumb animal, on 
which rested the blessing of his child,—and it 
was soon discovered, half drowned, in a ‘ bunt’ 
of the mainsail, at least twelve feet above the 
deck, where it had probably been tossed by a 
wave, and lodged. It is unnecessary to say, 
‘ the little dog’ was carried safely ashore with 
its friends, and was placed in the care of its 
little one, where it now remains.— Register. 


“COLD AS GREENLAND.” 
A traveller in the cold north tells some facts 
respecting his life among the ice and snow, 


The diving-bell depends on this quality of air ;) which are very much pleasanter to read about 
it consists of a large bell-shaped vessel, sunk than to experience. He says on return to his 
by means of weights into the sea, with its|camp after a day’s hunting, he found that a 
mouth downwards. Notwithstanding the open | stream near his quarters, which was only knee- 
mouth, and enormous pressure of the sea, the | coo Ney Th it in the morning, a uae 
4 | waist deep. is was owing, singular as i 
water ” excluded from the bell, because of the | might seem, to the river beginning to freeze at 
air contained within. |the bottom. When he got to the quarters he 
| was wet and frozen; and his men had to cut 
| his moccasins off his feet, and beat his clothes 
| till they could be taken off. ‘They lived in 
| snow houses, which are far better for use 
East Winthrop, Me., Dec. 22, 1858. | than tents. To build them, a man has to select 

Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Dear. Sirs.—En- | a good piece of snow or one drift, cut blocks 
closed you will find one dollar to pay this | 30 inches by 15 by 7 from the centre of a cir. 
ear’s subscription for your truly interesting | cle, and build up a circular spiral wall around 
: per. We ever hail its weekly arrival with bey curving it inward until the walls met over 
Reart-felt pleasure, and feel that the time will | the centre. Thie was building one’s self in, 
never come when it does not meet with a wel- | #04 in this way the snow would support itself 
come reception in our family circle. May you all the while in building. When we wanted 
long continue to be as true friends to the |™ be very particular, we put a piece of ice for 


: : : |a window. 
youl oo now, hn amy ey « | We had only a deer skin blanket to lay on 
’ 


the ground, and an ordinary blanket for every 
—" two men. The snow house was perfectly 
Lynden, Dec. 11, 1858. | warm in a storm of wind. Our fuel was a lit- 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed you will | tle grease and alcohol. Spirits for any use but 
find one dollar to pay for the Youth’s Compan-|>urning is the worst thing to have ina cold 
ion another year. I like it very much, and|Climate. When the snow houses were finish- 
hope you may long live to publish it for the |¢¢, We would take off our moccasins, which 
benefit of ali who read it, The Sabbath | had several pieces of blanket between them 
Evening Recreations are delightful. I love to} and the foot, take out these pieces and place 
study p teen out. That peace and prosperity | them next our hearts to dry. On about halfa 
may ever attend your efforts, is the wish of | dozen occasions we took kettles of snow into 
your young friend, J.E.8, | bed with us, so as to get a little water to drink 
by melting it. ‘The temperature in our house 
was a degree or two below zeio. During the 
whole winter none of ns_warmed ourselves by 
a fire, and yet we were perfectly healthy all the 
time. The Esquimaux did not eat more than 
white men found themselves compelled to.— 
After a very short time we could have eaten a 
tallow candle withovt anything on it. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





M. C. L. 





VARIETY. 


JAPAN JUGGLERY. 

Mr. Harris, the first American Consul to 
Japan, while visiting one of the Princes of that | 
country, was entertained by an exhibition of | 
feats of jugglery, which it is hard to believe WELL PUNISHED. 


any one could perform. Mr. Harris says that; A dozen years ago, some members of the 
juggler No.1. took an ordinary boy’s top,|choir of one of the churches in Nantucket, 
spun it in the air, caught it on his hand, and |occasionally preferred to enjoy a lookout 
then placed it (still spinnin bee the edge of|from the steeple, rather than listen to the 
of a sword near the hilt. oY en he dropped the | sermon below. 
sword point a little, and the top moved slowly| One day one of them in attempting to walk 
toward it. Arrived at the very end the hilt | from the belfry to a window at the other end 
was lowered in turn and the top brought back. | of the church on the joists, there being no 
As usual, the sword was dangerously sharp. _| floor, missed his footing and fell astride a joist. 
No. 2 was also performed with the top. He|The audience below were surprised by the 
an it in the air, and then threw the end of| sudden appearance of a pair of shoes and 
the otring beck toward it with such accuracy | stockings, pantaloons and legs through the 
that it was caught up and wound itself all | ceiling above. Some smiled, and some roared, 
ready for a second cast. By the time it had|and the clergyman being unable to proceed, 
done this it had reached his hand and was | took his seat ten minutes or so, during which 
ready for another spin. time the legs had d d and the audi 
No. 3 was still performed with the top.— | beeome composed. 
There was an upright pole, upon the top of| It was a long time before it was known who 
which was perched a little house, with a very 
front door. The top was spun, made to 
climb the pole, knock open the said froni door, 








was the hero of the performance, he having ex- 
tricated himself and got out of the church be- 
fore any one could recover presence of mind 


enough to go to his assistance, but when it 
leaked out, there was certainly one great 
curiosity and attraction for the boys whenever 
he appeared in the street.—Hartford Press. 


AN IGNORANT MAYOR. 

The Philadelphia Press is responsible for 
the following, relative to the chief officer of a 
certain city, who flourished a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. “He was so ignorant that the wags 
sent a book-pedler to him with English Gram- 
mars immediately after his election, and when 
he declared he had no use for the book, the 
pedler said: 

* Everybody tells me you must have it, and 
study it, too. 

He came into his office, and took his chair 
with stately dignity. In a few minutes the 
clerk laid before him a paper, which the Mayor 
was requested to endorse as one that had pass- 
ed under his eye. The clerk remarked : 

‘It is only necessary that you write your 
initials upon it.’ 

‘My nishuls,” said the Mayor, ‘ what’s my 
nishuls ? 

Now it happened that P. was the first letter 
of both the Mayor's names, and the clerk very 
innocently replied: 

*O, sir, merely write two P.’s upon the back 
of this paper.’ 

His Honor, the Mayor, took a quill in his 
trembling hand, with the perspiration on his 
brow, wrote ‘ too peze,’ and the document is on 
file in the office unto this day ! 


FANNY’S BARN-YARD SONG. 


Chicky! chick ! chick ! O, come along quick ! 
From my little fingers a crumb you may pick. 
Quake ! quake! quake! says the white old drake, 
And the ducks shake their tails with a short little shake. 
Quack ! quack ! quack ! says the one in black, 
And — split their throats, as they answer, quack ! 
Cock a doodle doo! here’s a health to you ! 
And the rooster bows to the feathered crew. 
Cluck ! eluck ! cluck ! I wish you much luck, 
Says a mother hen to a setting duck. 

e! t ! O, pray wait for me! 
Says the turkey b , a8 plain as can be. 
Gobble! gobble ! goble! my snout’s in a hobble, 
Says the strutting cock with an ugly bobble. 
Pot race! pot rack ! 1’ll quit such a pack, 
Says the Guinea hen as she flies the track. 
Taint never no use, screams a sensible goose 
To mind the rade ways of fowls what is Joose. 
Theu hissing aloud to the wondering crowd, 
She waddles away, quite happy and proud. 
Now the peacock tries, with his hundred eyes, 
To astonish and awe; but the shanghates rise 
And clearirg their throats, flap their short tailed coats, 
While they sweep the barn-yard of corn and oats. 
Then the Poland duck, with his comb in a tuck, 
Gives a foreign twirl to his best tail curl ; 
While a Bantom swell gees on tiptoe a spell, 
To escort for a while a Cochin belle. 

hen they cackle and crow, hiss, gobble, and blow, 
And all speak at once, both bigh and low. 
Husb! hush! husn? cry the Muscovies, hush! 
We are whispering secrets as soft as mush ; 
Then bowing around, almost to the ground, 
They bobbing retire with a murmuring sound, 
And chicky! chicky! chick! O, come along quick, 


Com. 


A RIVER IN THE OCEAN. 


Dr. Maury, of the United States Navy, in an 
interesting volume on the Physical Geography 


Stream : 
“There is a river in the ocean. In the 
severest drouths it never fails, and in the 


mightiest floods it never overflows. [ts banks 
and its bottom are of cold water, while its cur- 
rent is of warm. The Gulf of Mexico is its 
fountain, and its mouth is in the Arctic Seas. 
It is the Gulf Stream. There is in the world 
no other such majestic flow of waters. Its cur- 
rent is more rapid than the Mississippi or the 
Amazon. Its waters, as far out from the Gulf 
as the Carolina coasts, are of an indigo blue.— 
They are so distinctly marked, that their line 
of junction with the common sea-water may be 
traced with the eye. Often one half of the ves- | 
sel may be perceived floating in Gulf Stream 
water, while the other half is in common water 
of the sea; so sharp is the line, and such the 
want of affinity between those waters, and the 
reluctance, on the part of those of the Gulf 
Stream to mingle with the common water of 
the sea. 


HABITS OF THE SPIDER. 


The following curious fact is given on the 
authority of Mr. Spencer:—Having placed a 
large, full grown spider on a cane planted up- 
right in the midst of a stream of water, he saw 
it descend the cane several times and remount 
when it had arrived at the surface of the water. 
Suddenly he altogether lost sight of it, but a 
few moments afterwards, to his great astonish- 
ment, perceived it quietly pursuing its way at) 
the other side of the stream. The spider hav- 
ing spun the threads along the cane, had cut 
one of them, which, carried by the wind, had 
become attached to some object on the bank, 
and so served the spider as a bridge across the 
water. It is supposed that spiders, when adult, 
always use similar means to cross water. 


A CITY TRICK. 


A new dodge in the way of thieving was 
tried recently in Philadelphia. A young gen- 
tleman called at a shoe-store, and tried ona 
pair of French boots. Having done so, the 
young gentleman remarked, 

* Just the thing ; what's the price?’ 

* Seven dollars, sir,’ was the reply, ' 

* Cheap enough,’ said the young gentleman, 
‘Til take them. 

Just here another young gentleman rushes 
into the store, and informs the shoemaker that 
his roof is on fire. Shoemaker, panic-struck, 


Brings order again, while a crumb they pick.—(Jour. of 


of the Seas, has the following on the Gulf 


be an industrious man, an economical man, a 
benevolent man, a well-read man, a religious 
man, and a useful man. I will be such an one. 
T resolve, and I will stand to it.” My young 
friends, let this resolution be firm as adamant ; 
let it stand like the oak, which cannot be wind- 
shaken.’ 

. THE FRENCH BOY. 

A little French boy, in one of the Sabbath- | 
schools of Paris, was asked by his teacher if 
there was anything in the Bible about Sabbath- 
schools. After a moment’s hesitation, the pu- 
pil replied that he would tell him the next 
Sunday. 

At the appointed hour the lad appeared, | 
and from document in hand clearly set forth | 
three distinct propositions, namely, that the | 
first Christian Sabbath-school was held in the | 
temple, at Jerusalem; that Christ himself was 
the first Sabbath-school teacher, and that he 
had for his pupils the Jewish doctors of the 
law, of whom he asked and answered ques- 
tions, which greatly astonished these teachers 
in Israel.— Independent. 


A BOY ‘RAREY’ AMONG CATTLE. 

At the Worcester Co. (Mass.) Cattle Show, 
according to the Boston Cultivator, Master 
| Flagg, thirteen years old, made his appearanve 
| riding a two-year old bull, and guiding him by 
a rude bridle, a heifer of the sume age follow- | 
ing at his side. ‘Ata given word both were} 
made to back evenly for several yards, and at | 
another word the heifer would come round and | 
walk on the other side of the bull, and turn to | 
the right or left and take her place as ordered. | 
The discipline of these animals evinced the| 
great control which the lad exercised over | 
them, as he had only a light whip in his hand, | 
and used that only to make motions.’ 





PICTURES ‘‘ TAKEN.”’ | 
A man who thinks he learns something new | 
every day, says: 


| Somebody has found out the way of ‘taking | 
pictures,’ by which they can be taken as well | 
in the night, if not better, than the day-time.— 
A Schenectady daguerreotypist has missed | 
several daguerreotypes from the frames hang- | 
ing by his door, and does not approve of the | 
new plan—the pictures are not permanent. | 


GRAMMAR. 


Correct the following sentences in all re- 
spects:—It was me that disremembered the 
rules for changing the y in dutys and glorifying 
and f in sheafs, wifes, loafs. He intended to 
have called on you The cow whom my 
father bought has strown away.——The boy 
which sects on the seat yonder hasn't got his 
sums did.——She hadn't ought to tell—— 
What do you want ?. Who are you looking 
for >——She did real nice.—Schoolmaster. 











A PLACE TO PRAY IN. 


‘Where do you find a place to pray in?’ was 
asked of a pious sailor on board a whaling 
ship. 

“Oy he said, ‘I can always find a quiet spot 
at the mast-head.’ 

‘Sam, do you find a spot for secret prayer?’ 
asked a minister of a stable-boy. ‘QO yes, sir; 
that old coach is my closet, and it is the best 
spot on earth.’ Where there is a heart to pray, 
it is easy enough to find a place. 

GONE. 

Just as an auctioneer in Hartford, Conn., 
was saying ‘ gone!’ a few evenings since, his 
audience went through the floor into the cellar, 
but, happily, without hurting one of them.— 

he auctioneer, as soon as he found his legs, 
remarked that the accident would enable him 
to sell lower than before, and called for a ‘ bid,’ 
and they ‘bid him good night.’ 


A lady sent her servant for a new velvet 
mantilla, which was at her dressmaker’s.— 
‘John,’ she said, ‘if it rains, take a coach; I 
had rather pay the hack-hire than have m 
mantilla wet.” When the man handed her the 
mantilla, it was ruined, the paper which cover- 
ed it being saturated with water. 

‘Why, John,’ she said, ‘I told you to take a 
cab if it rained.’ 

‘So I did, mum; but, sure, you wouldn’t 
have your footman ridin’ inside? [ got on the 
box with the driver.’ 


Tovucaine.—lt is said of one of the Earls of 
Roden, that there stood in his stately hall a 
strung box, on which were painted the words 
—‘To be saved first in case of fire” After 
the Earl’s death, it was opened in expectation 
of finding some rich treasure ; but nothing was 
found save the toys of an only and departed 
child, whose memory by these simple relics he 
sought fondly to cherish. 


An plished G t’ said 
to his partner, as he was sprinkling sand upon 
the superscription of a business letter which he 
had just addressed: ‘ How do you spell Fela- 
delphy ” 

* F-e-l, Fel, a d-e-l, Feladel, f-y, fy, Feladel- 
fy,’ was the response, 

*Good! then I’ve got it mght!’ was the self- 
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rushes to the rescue. He ascends the garret 
steps and finds he has been sold. Shoemaker 
returns to the shop and finds it empty. Young 
gentleman had disappeared, and with him that 
seven-dollar pair of boots. 


WHEN TO BEGIN. 

‘That you may find success, said Rev. 
Charles Brooks in an address to boys, ‘ let me 
tell you how to proceed. To-night begin 
great plan of life. You have but one life to 
live, and it is immeasurebly important that you 
do not make a mistake. To-night begin care- 
fully. Fig your eye on the fortieth year of 
your age, and then say to yourself, “ At the 
age of forty I will be a temperate man, | will 
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and common spovl-cotton, with equal facality. 
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yY) six H—The stitch made by this Machine it 
beautiful than any other made, either by hand om 









Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere 


fabric, so that it is free from all liability to break 
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PERRY DAVIS’s 


VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER 





























Within the past four years I have used Lai 
ed of above five hundred hres bas ane now ba — 
send me a fresh supply (through the Mission Keos 
soon as you can, say two hundred bottles, 
without it myself, and there are endless calla amt n 
by Karens and Burmans. | always take 1t with rit 
¢ jungles, and have frequent occasions to Use it 
myself and others. Cne night, while tleeping ines +4. 
Zayat, | was awoke by a most excrucia a Pe 
foot. On examination | found 1 had been ha 7U 
Centipede. 1 imme: iately applied the Fain Killer, 
found instant relief. In less than an hour Twas en 
as! 
Rev. Van Meter, of Bassein, | 
Here let me assure you that we aciss ye ae 
very highly. For the first two or three Years of our 
dence in India, we were ignorant of ils valuable 
ties, and did not use it, but now would har ly fee) 
to be without it for a single day. Culy a few 
since Mrs. Van Meter was stung by a Scorpion, and 
tense pain was instantaneous throughout the j 
soon a numbness of the fingers followed. By theo soMBER 3 
ed application of the Pain Killer for an hour OF more r 
at intervals during the mght, the alar 
were subdued, and in the morning only a eo 
wae felt in the finger. - 
‘ave it ina severe case of Fever and A: 
to dfrections, and it acted like a charm, breaking MMSTE! 
atonee. The Kareus have great confidence in jt, ———— 
Mr. W. L. Carpenter writes from Caleutta, « 
Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer is a very val i 
cine, and most people here that have used it ntertain TI 
high opinion of its wo th.” I 
; Bombay, December 4th 1am, ‘Frank, 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Geuts :—We have wold : th 
| Shipment of Pain Killer per ship Martha, andh for you 3 the 
| Close that per Squantum in a tew day BH n f th 
a draft for £50 on the Mercantile Bunk of India the rest 0 
and China, to your order. Hope to remit you ‘ fi th 
| sale ex-Squantum and Art Union. Yours q Yes, “4 
DossaL Hoy, MERWANIER, £ Oy, ank’s fa 
MELBURNE AURTRALIA, May M4, lags, ft 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents : counter and | 
*eee The 8. H. Talbot,” with 54 boxes, ang . 
* State of Maine,” with 48 boxes of your valuable wéer it. I 
Killer, have arrived, and the Fain Killer is sold a 
er dozen. Neither of the lots are lanoed yet, by me up tot 
ope they will be in time fur us to forward your * 
sales aud remittance by this mail. ‘These two tet. His fat 
are divided among four cifierent buyers, two . ; : 
a eeg age ae taken the woole 102 boxes ifwe nt, saying : 
allow it. This is the best comment we ¢ 
Pain Killer. Send us frequent shipmenes — ‘You may 
a New Bt, Loorke & Staymm, pan Be ca 
_ ———§ ‘Yes, sir, 
MRS. LESLI’S JUVENILE SERIES, n dee 
JUST PUBLISHED, wee 
The first two of a new and entirely original serie racation. F 
books for tradged alon 
ate and Youth of Both Sexes, ing of the fi 
are to be followed ir rapid suc 
W others, making io all a SEMIS UF SIX whe md no sch¢ 
point of interest. suund morality and instruction are day, the fres 
surpassed if equalled by any series for the Young ever j . 
sued from the press. They are written by something to 
MRS. LESLIE, Suishine ge 
the talented authoress of Cora aud the Doctor, &., pleasant th 
whose name alone is a sufficient guarantee of every Wing else helped 
we may say in their favor. h 
L though he w 
THE MOTHERLESS CHILDREN, fii been a g 
ul. 7 and was doi: 
PLAY AND STUDY. derful differ 
HOWARD AND HIS TE » eng 
t Ss 
ACHER. whether t 
Iv. is fa his h 
TRYING TO BE USEFUL ~~ Anognes 
= atisfaction 1 
JACK THE CHIMNEY SWEEP, § Mts. Boas 
Vi. wp the road. 
7 UR 
NEVER GIVE UP. the school-h 
Also, new editiors of Recollections of a Phy } 
Wife, The Household Angel, and Courtesies of was just pas 
Life. ilof a sudd 
SHEPARD, CLARK & BROWN, mike himsel 
110 WASHINGTON STREET. 
- wy. So, ] 
= Tiss =r ar jwket-pocke 
ST EVERY FAMILY4S 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF mre nite 
thought wou 
GROVER & BAKER’S He did not 
X 
SEWING MACHINES §.. 
HE reasons why the preference is — to the Gi 8 
ER & BAKER mechine, are the following: till he reach 
PIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT 
OBDER than any other machine. by the road: 
SECOND—It makes a seam which will not BiPal 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. mde two 
‘THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thus F 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the nirably. 












spools, to all varieties of work. 
FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen 


As he shu 
bis hand ir 
dollar, so th 
her when sh 
It was not t 
in the wron; 
the other, ft 
lar between 



















FI¥TH—The seam is as elastic as the most 


ironing, or otherwise. 





ne. 
Twenty Patterns to Select From 
PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 


remittances, Drafts must be made 
the Order of GROVER & B 
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18 Summer Street, 
495 Broad 
370 Chestnut 


rules to paint each, colors used and 





satisfied rejoinder ; *I thought p'raps I’d made 
a mistake ! 


A Fixz Repty.—A young lady of Rockport, 
N. Y., who renounced Romanism recently, was 
told that ‘as she was born in the Catholic 
Church, she ought to die in it’ She answered 
promptly: ‘] was born in sin, but I have made 
up my mind not to die in it.’ 

That was an impolite Frenchman who wrote 
the following ai a 

‘ Ce-get ma femme : ah! qu’elle est bien 

Pour son repas et pour le mien! 

Translation. 
Here lies my wife: how very fine 
For her repose and also mine! 





wre $1, each. 
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WING MACHINE COMPANY. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 9" %™¢ ther 
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carefully ev 
be found. 
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GRECIAN PAINTING, 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLAS. 
J: E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Wasbington Street, Boston, 
(LATELY OF SALEM, MASS.,’) 


UBLISH the following Fivk ENGRavines, which 

send by Mail Post Paid on — of price, with 
ow to mix. 

Size plate. 
14x18 
13x19 
13x17 



































Hiawatha’s Wooing, 
The Farm 


“3 





rhe ee 
Les Orphe: " 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 
The Letter Bird, 


ard, 

Family, 1,8 
ns 10x9 1,00 
9x10 
9x1 



















Age and Infanc x of that. 
Also two beautifal Crayon cic cagntnes ; H 
line, and Guido’s Beatrice Cenci. Excellent compith Careful, and 
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Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- ¥¢ 


Prica ela YEAR. 81x corres For $5, PAYMECt® 





80 back to 
thout it. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 







tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 School Street. 



















VANCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES @1 and $1,325. 





























W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Age 








